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AN  EARLY  COLONIAL  SENECA  SITE 
At  Factory  Hollow,  Ontario  County 

By  ARTHUR  C.  PARKER 
PrologTie 

APIjACID  stream  firnvs  through  a  wiiuliiiff  valley  from  a 
small  lake  to  a  low  hanked  river.  Along'  this  stream 
from  its  heaihvaters,  with  irregular  stojis,  a  nation  has  flowed, 
backed  water,  moved  on  again,  and  finally  passed  entirely  out 
of  the  region ;     but  the  stream  still  flows  on. 

It  was  reputed  to  have  been  the  belief  of  that  nation,  now 
passed  on,  that  each  stream  had  a  spirit  that  ever  remembered 
the  stoiy  of  the  men  whose  voices  it  had  heard.  It  was  also 
believed  that  the  stream,  where  its  banks  are  high  and  rocky, 
was  the  home  of  tiny  men-ereatures  called  Jogaoh,  or  pygmies, 
and  that  they  were  immortal,  forever  faithfully  preserving  the 
ceremonies  of  the  red  men.  The  adept  who  believes,  and  whose 
heart  is  sympathetic,  it  was  thought,  might  still  hear  the  voices 
of  the  Jogaoh,  hear  them  chanting  the  lore  long  forgotten  by 
mortals.  Now  and  then  their  drums  would  sound,  tapping  out 
the  dances  of  the  ancients.  The  listening  ear  and  watchful  eye 
of  the  initiate  sometimes  caught  bits  of  wisdom  that  the  Jogaoh 
chanted ;  but  unless  he  had  bathed  in  sweet  herbswater,  had 
fasted  many  da.vs  and  liad  offered  sacrifice  of  tobacco,  he  could 
not  remember  and  thus  could  never  tell  the  secrets  he  had  seen 
and  heard. 

But  should  he  lie  faithful  and  zealous  the  Jogaoh  would  not 
only  reveal  all  ancient  wisdom  to  him  but  give  him  a  charm  that 
would  make  his  memory  keen.  Nor  was  this  to  be  for  his  o\\ai 
selfish  interests  only,  but  that  he  might  found  an  order  and 
teach  all  others  wlio  would  conform  to  the  rites  and  offer 
sacrifice,  the  secrets  of  ancient  days. 
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The  Valley  of  the  Honeoye. 

lldiiciiye  creek  is  a  small  stream  formed  tiy  tlu'  oiittlowiii".' 
waters  of  Hemlock,  Canadiec  and  Honeoye  lakes,  three 
small  lakes  lyinp  between  Canandaifrua  and  the  Genesee.  All 
are  lakes  of  narrow  valleys  and  liif:h  precipitous  hills,  hut  the 
outlet  that  drains  them  all  has  a  wide  and  pleasant  valley.  It 
runs  north  north-west  from  the  point  where  it  drains  the 
Honeoye,  plunpes  over  a  series  of  falls  and  tlien  takes  two 
sharp  turns,  like  an  "S"  reversed  and  then  flows  westward  in 


B'IG.    1.     Outline   niap   of  Ontario   Count.v.    sliowinB    Ihf    loi-ation    of    the 
Factory    HoUow    Site. 

an  areh  bent  north,  plunges  nver  a  fall  and  a  few  rods  further 
empties  into  the  Genesee.  Its  passage  way  from  those  pleasant 
lakes  has  been  a  boisterous  one  over  falls  and  around  sharp  l)ends. 

Today  should  one  follow  the  Honeoye  from  its  source  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Genesee,  anil  HifiiiT  nurtlnvard  in  lln' 
mingled  waters  to  Lake  Ontario,  a  land  of  great  fertility  would 
lie  traversed.  Gardens,  i)roa(l  farms,  licli  bottom  lands,  and 
mateliless  orchards,  would  be  seen.  It  is  one  of  tlie  gai'ilen 
spots  of  the  Empire   State. 

In  the  years  before  the  pale  invader  fouiul  this  spot,  it  hatl 
also  been  a  garden  land  that  for  centuries  had  attracted  to  itself 
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many  different  bands  of  wandering  red  men.  They  came, — 
from  whence  we  know  not, — they  saw  and  they  coveted.  They 
foiight,  and  each  in  turn  possessed  it  by  driving  the  other  out. 

It  was  in  the  year  of  1905  that  I  first  learned  of  the 
attractiveness  of  the  lloneoye  to  the  areheologi.st,  and  my 
introduction  was  due  to  the  kindness  and  interest  of  Joseph  E. 
Mattern  of  West  Rnsh.  Mr.  Pattern  liad  made  a  collection  of 
relics  from  tlie  Indian  sites  he  had  discovered  and  thus  knew 
the  region  from  an  archeologist's  view  point.  I  tuok  his  advice 
and  explored  the  valley.  Will  you  not  take  this  journey  again 
with  me  and  visit  the  sites?  Starting  from  the  mouth  of  the 
creek  on  the  south  bank  (with  the  Genesee  to  the  west),  we  will 
pause  to  observe  a  site  that  shows  clear  traces  of  two 
occupations,  the  Iroquoian  above  and  the  Algonkian  below. 
A  little  further  south  on  the  Stull  farm  along  the  Genesee  is 
another  mixed  site  yielding  the  hooded  face  pipe  of  the  Iroquois. 
Passing  up  the  creek  on  both  sides  relics  will  be  seen  wherever 
the  ground  is  plowed.  On  the  Woodruff  farm,  is  a  remarkable 
site,  again  with  two  occupations.  Just  south  of  here  Mr. 
Mattern  found  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  semi-lunar  slate  knife 
of  the  so  called  Eskimoan  type.  Another  site  is  found  in  the 
cemetery  at  East  Rush.  So  far  we  are  in  the  town  of  Rush 
and  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Monroe  County.  At  almost 
every  farm  house  we  are  told  of  relics  plowed  up  and  of 
skeletons  found  when  house  and  barn  foundations  are  dug. 
Crossing  the  line  into  ilendon  township  the  creek  veers  sharply 
southward  and  curves  into  a  bow.  Within  this  bow  on  the 
Kirkpatrick  farm  is  a  large  and  much  occupied  site,  known  as 
Totiacton ;  the  French  called  it  Soiujontouau  and  said  it  was 
one  of  the  four  great  towns  of  the  Seneca.  Around  another 
bend  we  go,  finding  scattered  relics  by  the  wayside,  and  shortly 
the  town  of  lloneoye  Falls  is  reached.  Just  west  and  on  a 
tributary  stream  that  empties  into  the  first  bend  of  the  "S"  is 
another  large  site  rivaling  the  former  in  the  abundance  of  its 
relics.  It  is  on  the  Dann  farm  and  seems  just  a  few  years  more 
recent  than  the  Kirkpatrick  site.  Due  east  of  here  and  a  little 
north  is  the  famous  Gandagaro,  on  Boughton  Hill. 

From  Honeoye  Falls  we  follow  the  creek  into  tJhe  town  of 
West  Bloomifield  where  relics  become  numerous.      Every  farmer 
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lias  them  or  cau  tell  you  where  to  find  tlicm.  Near  the  railroad 
station  on  the  Augriistus  Warren  farm  is  a  remarkable  site  lying 
on  rollin'r  ground  east  of  the  ereek.  Two  eeuieteries  have  been 
found  here,  both  ritled  of  their  eontents  and  no  records  made. 
We  pause  to  utter  our  depreeation  of  vandals  who  dig  for  relics 
only  antl  who  never  write  down  the  faets  of  their  digging,  but, 
as  it  is,  our  anger  rises  as  we  proceed.  The  valley  has  been  dug 
to  death,  when  by  the  use  of  a  little  intelli'genue  it  might  have 
been  dug  to  life,  and  science  might  have  benefited.  Hut  scores 
of  vandals  have  sold  their  souls  for  the  few  dollars  they  got 
when  they  parted  with  the  treasure  they  ritled  from  the  graves 
of  the  sleeping  red  men.  What  ignoble  thieves  they  are  who 
rob  the  treasure  vaults  of  sleeping  history  and  fail  to  transcribe 
the  record  on  the  scrolls  of  man's  activities! 

Some  of  the  specimens  from  the  (ius  Warrin  farm  were 
bought  \>y  K.  M.  Peck  who  sold  them  to  the  State  Museum,  l)ut 
all  perisheel  in  that  disastrous  tire  in  the  State  Capitol  in  1!)11. 
(Amid  falling  walls,  streams  of  molten  inetal  and  tlames,  1  tried 
to  save  them,  but  only  had  my  overcoat  l)urncd  with  a  dozen 
holes  for  my  paiiLs  anil   for  days  wore  my   liands  in   liandages.) 

Passing  still  further  ni>  tlic  stream  a  line  of  liills  is  met. 
At  the  top  of  the  fii'st,  just  to  the  east,  is  another  site,  the  first 
hill-top  Iroquoian  stronghold  that  so  far  we  have  met.  All 
others  have  been  on  the  valley  lauds  or  on  slight  rises  of  groimd. 
This  hill-top  is  known  as  the  Factory  Hollow  or  Shattuck  site. 
Here  we  leave  our  baggage,  for  here  we  desire  to  conduct  our 
study. 

To  understand  the  location  of  this  site  we  may  pass  on  up 
the  lloueoye  to  the  point  where  the  Hemlock  outlet  meets  it. 
Two  and  a  half  miles  onward,  to  the  south-west,  is  the 
celebrated  Richmond  Mills  site,  one  of  the  kej'  sites  of  the 
prehistoric  Seneca.  Going  back  to  Factory  Hollow  we  linil 
ourselves  in  the  very  heart  of  what  was  once  a  thickly 
populated  Seneca  country.  To  the  east  is  a  ridge  of  hills  and 
over  it  the  small  stream  w'hich  Hows  into  the  outlet  at  the  "S" 
bend.  iUong  it  in  close  formation  are  a  half  dozen  Seneca 
sites  of  an  age  ranging  from  early  to  mid-colonial.  There  are 
at  least  two  sites  in  Livonia  township,  four  in  Lima,  and 
uordiward    those    we   have    met    in    .Mendon    on   the    Uann    and 
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Kirkpatriek  farms.  Eastward,  over  the  rugged  hills  and  along 
JIud  Creek,  is  another  group  of  sites.  By  a  careful  study  of 
the  map  and  by  reading  the  records  of  Denonville  and  Sullivan, 
we  are  able  to  discover  the  historic  importance  of  the  country 
in  which  we   are  located. 

The  Factory  Hollow  site  i.s  twenty-five  miles  south  from 
Lake  Ontario  measuring  from  the  mouth  of  Irondequoit  Bay. 
It  is  on  a  direct  trail  from  Irondequoit,  up  the  Pittsford  branch 
of  Irondequoit  creek,  over  the  divide  to  the  Mendou  ponds, 
thence  directly  south-west  to  the  Totiactou  site  at  the  bend  of 
the  lloneoye.  This  was  the  route  followed  by  Denonville  in 
1(J87.  There  was  an  east  and  west  trail  passing  over  the  hills 
to  Lima,  the  site  of  Gandachioragon,  and  onward  to  Duydoosot, 
on  the  Cleary  farm,  thence  westward  through  other  settlements 
to  the  Genesee.  To  the  east  the  trail  ran  down  the  nose  of  the 
Factory  Hollow  site  and  took  the  great  Canaudaigua  trail  that 
passed  a  village  directly  east  in  East  Bloomfield,  thence,  eight 
miles  further  on,  entered  Kanadaigua,  bent  a  little  south  to 
Onakie  and  proceeded  eastward  to  Kanandasaga,  near  the 
present  site  of  Geneva. 

The  sites  we  have  mentioned  along  these  trails  are  only  a 
few  of  the  many.  Aroimd  the  Houeoye  and  Hemlock  are  other 
sites  once  occupied  by  a  stock  that  was  here  long  before  the 
Seneca-Iroquois.  These  sites  are  less  conspicuous  because  the 
Iroquois  stamped  themselves  deep  into  the  earth,  while  their 
predecessors  only  trod  it  lightly.  Our  little  journey  up  the 
lioneoye  and  our  brief  and  all  too  inadequate  survey  has  only 
suggested  the  rich  archeological  interest  of  this  region.  Yet 
in  Colonial  times  it  was  viidelj'  known  to  the  French  as  the 
very  heart  of  the  Seneca  country.  To  the  soldiers  who  followed 
Major-General  Sullivan  in  177!)  it  was  a  region  that  once  seen 
must  be  conquered  and  possessed.  To  see  was  to  desire  and 
to  desire  meant  the  conquest  of  the  native  occupants. 

The  Factory  Hollow  site  was  not  touched  and  probably  not 
visited  by  Denonville  in  1687.  One  hundred  years  later  the 
site  was  probably  not  occupied.  The  descendants  of  its 
inhabitants  had  passed  down  the  stream  from  their  hill-top  and 
settled  on  the  flat  lands  on  what  we  know  as  the  Warren  site. 


FACTOHV    WOU.OW  aiTt- 


PIG.    2.      Map    of    the    Factory     Hollow    Site,    prepared     by     Walter    H. 
Cassebeer. 
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Description  of  the  Site. 

The  Factory  Hollow  Seneca  site  is  located  on  lot  73  in  the 
Township  of  Bloomfield.  It  lies  about  a  mile  in  a  direct  line 
over  the  hill  south-west  of  West  Bloomfield  village,  measuring 
from  lihe  four  comers.  To  reach  the  site  from  the  railroad 
the  route  reqnires  that  the  visitor  shall  take  the  Batavia 
branch  of  the  New  York  Central  and  alight  at  West  Bloomfield 
Station.  The  road  running  to  the  south  is  then  followed  for  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  a  point  where  the  road  intersects  with 
another  running  from  north-west  to  soutih-east.  The  north-west 
branch  is  followed  to  its  intersection  with  a  road  going  south. 
Prom  this  corner  it  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  side  of 
the  hill,  upon  which  the  site  is  located.  The  little  settlement 
is  called  Factory  Hollow.  Another  route  may  be  taken  from 
Lima  on  tlie  Hemlock  branch  of  tlic  Lehiyih  Valley.  The  route 
for  three  miles  is  almost  directly  east  on  the  West  Bloomfield 
road,  two  north  and  south  roads  lieiug  crossed.  The  road 
crosses  the  Honeoyc  outlet  along  the  bank  of  a  small  stream 
having  a  high  Imnk.  The  i-oute  thence  lies  directly  south  for 
a  quarter  mile  or  so  to  the  Factory  Hollow  settlement.  Courtesy, 
of  course,  requires  tihe  permission  of  the  o\^^^ers  of  the  site  to 
visit  it,  and  we  are  assured  that  boldei's  of  membership  cards 
jn  a  responsible  scientific  society,  such  as  the  New  York  State 
Areheologieal  Association  or  any  of  its  Chapters,  will  receive 
every  favorable  consideration. 

The  site  is  easily  located  by  its  sightly  position  and  its 
steep  west  bank,  rising  to  the  east  of  the  valley  road  along  the 
Honeoye  between  the  upper  and  lower  bridges.  The  1)anks  are 
wooded  but  the  top  is  cleared. 

Factory  Hollow  site  is  situated  upon  a  long  finger-like 
projection  of  the  first  terrace  above  the  Honeoye  outlet,  the 
outer  side  being  tthe  edge  of  the  valley  and  the  inner  formed 
by  a  small  brook.  In  general  the  site  looks  to  the  north  and 
its  more  even  side  is  to  the  west,  edging  the  Honeoye  valley. 
The  slopes  are  steep,  the  lianks  being  just  over  the  safety  line 
of  the  angle  of  repose.  On  the  steep  side  at  the  north-west 
corner  the  bank  rises  to  the  120  feet  of  its  height  in  a  distance 
of  200  feet,  measuring  from  the  beginning  of  the  rise. 

Mr.  Walter  II.  Casscbeer,  Secretarx-  of  ^lorgan  Chapter,  niv\ 
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ail  establislied  i-ivil  eii^iin'cr  iiinl  anliitcct,  of  Hocln-stiT,  with 
great  care  made  a  siir\'ey  of  tho  site,  ami  fnim  the  data  seeiired 
jirepared  the  map  aeeoiii])anyiii<r  this  iii()ti()<rra|>h.  Mr.  ("asseheer 
in  a  letter  to  the  wtiter  ".'ives  ttie  folliiwiiitr  iiiforiiiation  : 

The  greneral  elevation  of  the  jiortion  oeeiipied  is  about  000 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  the  same  level  as  the  plateau  aeross 
the  valleys  to  the  west  and  east.  This  valley  to  the  west  I 
should  estimate  about  one  quarter  to  one  half  mile  wide,  with 
the  ereek  level  about  740  to  7iiO  above  sea  level,  making  this 
hill  about  110  to  12.'!  feet  above  the  road  to  the  west.  The  site 
slopes  verv  grpntly,  almost  imperceptibly  to  the  north,  there  beins: 
a  difference  of  three  feet  l)etween  fences.  There  are  three  hifrh 
points,  one  at  a  place  to  the  west  of  the  south  fence,  which 
prospects  west  and  rises  a  couple  of  feet:  the  second  is  about 
at  the  lone  tree  south  of  the  southern  pit :  and  the  third  west 
of  the  northern  pit.  These  jioints  are  all  about  level,  and  from 
the  latter,  nortli  ami  westward,  the  land  slopes  toward  the  tree 
at  the  edsre  of  the  refuse  heap  about  six  feet.  From  there 
there  is  an  undulatinfr  slope  to  the  steep  banks  on  the  east. 
This  slope  is  covered  with  refuse  as  shown.  North  of  this  tree 
about  200  feet  bcfjins  thi'  burial  firound.  This  slopes  gently  to 
the  north  and  opens  again  from  the  narrow  neck  at  the  trees 
to  a  wide  area  bounded  on  all  sides  by  high  baidvs.  wooded  cast 
and  west  but  open  to  a  beautiful  view  down  the  valley,  forming 
in  itself,  as  you  know,  a  sort  of  promontorv  between  the  .ioining 
valleys  or  depressions  to  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  site. 

The  soil  of  the  site  is  heavy  and  composed  of  cla.v.  a  mixture 
of  clay  and  gravel  and  in  certain  spots,  particularly  along  the 
eastern  edge,  pockets  of  sand  and  gravel.  Beneath  is  a  heavy 
deposit  of  yellow  clay  that  \\''hen  saturated  causes  slides  along 
the  bank.  The  top  soil  (uice  den\uled  is  also  quite  likely  to 
slide  or  flow  over  the  edges  of  the  hill  when  the  rains  have 
been  particularly  heavy,  or  there  lias  been  a  thaw  after  a  heavy 
autiiiimal  and  carlx  winter  precipilat  ion.  Tlie  lieav.v  soil  must 
have  made  digging  in  iilmiiginal  times  most  ditTicnlt.  but  not- 
withstanding this,  numerous  graves  have  ln'cn  found.  Stranger 
still  is  the  fact  thai  the  graves  are  a  fucil  or  more  deeper  than 
is  usual  in  graves  of  this  pei'iod.  These  eonsidei'at ions  are  so 
vital  even  at  the  jiresent  time  that  digging  is  almost  inipo.ssible 
duriiiLT  the  dry  seasons.  Only  when  the  soil  has  contained 
considerable  moisture  has  excavation  been  jiossiblc  to  modern 
explorers. 
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Tlie  j)riiicipiil  pcji'tiou  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  Indian 
population  lay  in  the  areas  between  the  two  necks  and  somewhat 
back  from  them  in  each  direction.  This  is  shown  by  the  refuse 
distributed  through  the  soil  and  by  the  boundary  lines  of  refuse 
dumps.  Beyond  each  neck  lie  the  burial  grounds  near  which 
is  no  refuse,  save  occasional  remnants  of  charcoal  from  grave 
fires.  The  occupied  area,  according  to  ;\Ir.  Cassebeer's  survey, 
is  about  8%  acres, -while  the  graveyards  take  up  tftiree  to  four 
acres.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  site  is  larger  than  the  one  at 
Richmond  Mills. 

No  systematic  work  has  been  done  save  by  members  of  the 
Lewis  H.  Morgan  Chapter,  and  thus  our  sole  records  are  from 
the  notes  of  the  members,  particularl.v  Joseph  E.  Mattem,  H. 
C.  FoUett,  G.  R.  Mills,  Alvin  H.  Dewey  and  Walter  H.  Cassebeer, 
but  the  character  of  the  site  makes  it  an  important  one,  marking 
as  it  does  a  transitional  period  in  the  culture  of  the  Seneca 
people. 

Facilities  for  making  the  survey  and  for  conducting  test 
excavations  were  cheerfully  granted  by  the  o-\\Tier  of  one  part 
of  the  site,  Mr.  H.  L.  Hopkins.  He  is  a  man  of  unusual 
intelligence  and  has  exhibited  a  patriotic  spirit  in  assisting  the 
survey.  If  local  land  owners  would  follow  Mr.  Hopkins's 
example  in  permitting  responsible  investigators  to  make  detailed 
studies  for  scientific  purposes,  much  good  would  be  done. 
Greater  good,  also,  might  be  accomplished  in  shutting  out  mere 
collectors  who  can  show  no  reasonable  excuse  for  their 
destructive  vandalism  than  that  of  snatching  in  a  ghoulish  way 
the  T'elics  of  the  honored  dead,  red  men  though  they  were. 

Where  the  Evidences  of  Occupation  Are  Found. 

There  are  three  principal  sources  of  evidence  affording 
material  exhibits  proving  the  occupation  of  the  site : 

1.  The  general  area,  (a)  disturbed  surface  soil  containing 
the  surface  refuse,  (b)  refuse  pits  within  the  village  area. 

2.  The   side  hill   refuse  dumps. 

3.  The  graves. 

The  Occupied  Layer  and  the  Pits. 

The  surface  layers  of  the  site  are  not  as  deeply  stained  as 
on   other   more   sandy    sites,    or  those   having   a   lighter   loam. 
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However  almost  aiiywhfre  within  the  village  area  tests  will 
show  stained  soil  iiinningr  down  liclow  plow  depth  and  i-ontaininp 
bits  of  ciiarcoal,  ashes,  fh'\\>s  of  Hint,  liits  of  pottery,  splinters 
of  animal  bone  and  now  and  then  a  seraji  of  brass  and  a  glass 
bead.  These  are  the  durable  thin»rs  that  were  lost  or  seattered 
upon  the  surface  with  other  imiterial,  and  stamped  into  the 
soil  by  the  n|)rooting  of  trees,  by  animal  burrows,  by  over- 
washinfj  and  by  fallinp:  into  post  holes.  The  surface  is  thus 
tattooed  with  the  evidence  of  its  former  occupation  and  witjh 
the  deeper  pits  and  their  contents  we  may  reconstruct  a  picture 
of  the  orig-inal  inhabitants.  The  pits,  that  is  to  say  the  holes 
into  which  garbage  and  other  refuse  was  cast  or  the  holes  in 
which  fires  were  made  for  cookinpr  purposes,  are  relatively 
infrequent.  In  general  they  resemble  similar  pits  on  other 
sites  and  contain  about  the  same  sort  of  material. 

The  Side  Hill  Dumps. 

Pits  were  not  required  lor  dunipiiijj  purposes  ordinarily 
because  the  custom  was  to  dunij)  cverytliiu!,'  discarded  over  the 
banks.  Portions  of  the  hanks  nvr  strewn  with  refuse,  which  in 
some  places  is  quite  deep,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the 
soil  on  the  denuded  top  was  constantly  washing  down  over  the 
hillside.  Mr.  Follett.  in  ids  description  contained  in  this  piqier. 
tells  of  one  pit  that  gave  iilaiii  evidence  of  stratification.  The 
bottom  contained  piu-ely  aboriginal  nuiterial  and  the  Kichniond 
Hills  type  of  potterj%  several  bone  objects,  including  the 
fishhook  showTi  in  fig.  6.  The  top  layers  yielded  the  notched 
rim   potteiy  and  scraps  of  brass. 

Graves.  The  burial  grounds  of  this  site  are  situated  at  the 
north  and  the  south  extremes  of  the  village.  Numerous  graves 
have  been  opened  in  the  northern  end  by  several  collectors, 
among  them  the  late  U.  ^Nfaiviu  I'eck  aiul  Mr.  llinman,  the  local 
blacksmith.  .\t  Irjist  one  luindi'eil  lilty  graves  are  said  to  have 
been  opened,  tiiough  .Mr.  KoHctt  doubts  that  so  great  a  luimbei- 
were  ever  found.  Burials  are  in  the  usual  lle.xed  position  and 
deeper  than  in  other  sites,  the  he:iviness  of  iln^  .sdj]  notwitli- 
standing.  Artifacts  are  found  buried  with  the  skeletons  in  the 
same  manner  and  position  as  with  other  Seneca  burials  of  the 
same  and  later  period. 
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FIG.   3.      Potsherds  from    the   Factory   Hollow  ^Site.      Scale:      1-2.      From 
the   Dewey  Collection. 
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Several  intcrfsling  spt-ciniPiis  have  been  found  in  the  graves 
by  responsible  folieeturs.  Aiiumg  these  speciuiens  are:  elaj' 
pots,  clay  pipes,  some  of  them  having  l)o\vls  representing  animal 
eflSgies,  particularly  wolf  heads,  l)ird  bodies,  mostly  the  eagle, 
coiled  serptMits,  etc.  The  more  conventional  pipe  of  the  period, 
that  having  the  ruiged  bowl  (see  fig.  4),  is  also  found.  We 
believe  that  this  type  of  pipe  l)egins  its  existence  with  the 
Factorj'  Hollow  periotl  or  just  before  it.  Its  distribution  is 
concurrent  with  tin-  notched   rim  ])ottery. 

The  Cultural  Artifacts. 

The  artifacts  recovered  from  the  Factory  Hollow  site  include 
both  native  and  Europeau  articles.  Native  articles  predominate. 
As  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  sites  of  the  early  contact  period, 
Europeau  material  here  is  mostly  remodeled  to  conform  to 
native  needs  and  fancies;  for  example,  the  sheet  brass  of 
metallic  kettles  has  been  cut  into  arrow  points  and  ornaments 
of  native  motif.  As  in  the  case  of  all  such  sites,  both  native 
utensils  and  European  occui-  side  by  side,  as  for  example  a  stone 
knife  and  a  steel  knife.  Material  from  this  site  may  be  classed 
as  follows: 

Stone.  Hammers,  pitted  and  massive,  inuUcrs,  cells, 
chisels,  pipes,  slickers,  net  sinkers,  anvils,  metates,  etc. ;  flint 
arrowpoints,  knives,  sci'apers,  disks,  etc. ;  (."atlinite  ornaments 
and  effigies. 

Pottery.  Vessels  (mostly  in  fragments),  pipes  (mostly 
fragments),  beads  (one),  molded  disks  (one),  baked  wads  of  clay. 

Bone  and  Antler.  AmIs,  punches,  pitching  tools,  joint 
pendants,  pins,  arrow  and  javelin  points,  needles,  shuttles, 
beads,  tubes,  barbless  fishhooks,  etc. 

Teeth.  Beaver  scrapers,  pendant  beads  from  the  bear, 
wolf,  elk,  fox,  etc. 

Wood.  Parts  of  wooden  bowls,  spoons,  arrow  shafts 
(ends  preserved  by  contact  with   l)rass  or  copper),  etc. 

Skin  and  Fur.  i^arts  of  robes  and  clothing,  preserved 
by  contact  with  bi-ass  or  copper  and  occasionally  iron. 

Shell.  A  few  large  tubular  beads,  an  cllligy,  iinio  shell 
scrapers,  etc.;    numerous  large  holed  wampum  beads. 
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Articles  of  European  Origin.  Brass  kettles;  pewter 
spoon,  fiicl  (if  iron  chisel  bhide,  iron  axes,  knife  blades, 
awls,  scrap  brass;  glass  beads,  tubular  and  round,  trade  cloth, 
blanket  cloth,  etc. 

Articles  of  European  Origin  Modified  by  Native  Workers. 
Fragiiicnts  ol  the  shi'ct  lir;iss  t'rdiu  the  ketth^s  were  eut  into 
triangular  and  (one)  notched  arrowpoints,  jjeudants,  ornaments, 
awls,  needles  or  slnittles,  etc.  Glass  tulnilar  beads  were  some- 
times cut. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  many  other  articles  than  those 
specifically  mentioned  here  have  been  found  on  this  site,  but 
the  many  collectors  who  have  dug  into  the  graves  and  pits  have 
left  no  record  of  their  finds  with  any  central  institution. 

Stone  Articles.  The  stone  hammers  from  the  site  are  the 
usual  massive  stones  of  hard  rock  and  show  battering  on  all 
faces.  Pitted  hammer  stones  while  prese'nt  hi  the  refuse  have 
not  been  found  to  l)e  so  aluniilaiit  as  on  certain  earlier  sites. 
Some  smooth-faeed  inullers  have  been  found  and  a  number  of 
flat  metates  or  gi-inding  stones.  So  far  as  is  known  to  the 
writer,  no  Ijowl  mortars  liave  been  fouiul  liere  and  no  cylindrical 
pestli's.  Celts  from  the  site  are  found  in  the  same  relative 
proportion  as  other  sites  of  the  same  period.  Most  of  them  are 
the  ordinary  equilateral  celt,  some  polishetl  and  some  still 
showing  the  picking  process.  A  fcAV  small  chisels  have  been 
found.  No  fiat  bellied  adzes  occur  and  none  of  the  so-called 
beveled  celts  (which  are  in  reality  adzes).  The  flint  arrow- 
heads are  of  the  usual  triangular  form,  but  on  this  site  they  are 
made  with  unusual  neatness  and  are  rather  smaller  than  those 
found  at  Richmond  ilills.  Few  are  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long.  The  Hint  knives  are  the  usual  types,  some  oval 
and  some  witli  convex  sides  and  with  stems.  Some  flint  knives 
are  discoid. 

Catlinite  Articles.  Ajiparently  there  was  no  extensive 
trade  in  red  pipe-stone  or  Catlinite  until  early  in  the  contact 
period.  On  early  sites  very  little  of  this  material  is  ever  found. 
Once  seen  by  the  Seneca,  however,  it  became  a  prized  material 
and  was  employed  for  many  decorative  purposes.  The  Seneca 
at  Factory  Hollow  secured  in  some  waj'  a  few  fragments  of  the 
precious    red    pipe-stone.       The    few    articles    in    our   possession 
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show  tliat  of  some  tliey  carvfd  ln-ads  and  of  other  pieces  they 
carved  elligies.  The  heads  an-  long  reetatiglcs,  two  to  two  and 
one  half  inches  long  and  one-fifth  inch  square  (in  cross  section). 


PIG.    4.      1.    Ringed    l)o\vl    |)i|>t'.      2.    Catnnite    eai^le    ertii!r.v.      3.     Pottery 
button.     Scale:     .\bout  ju-tual  .size.     From  the  Dewey  Collection. 


The  drilling  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  with  n  sl<'cl  drill. 
but  we  may  by  no  means  be  sure  of  tliis. 

One  effigy  of  au  eagle  or  other  bird  carved  in  Catlinite  is 
among  the  more  interesting  specimens  from  the  site  (see  fig.  4). 
It  is  a  little  more  than  an  inch  and  a  ([uarter  tall  and  an  inch 
wide,  and  less  than  three-eighths  inch  thick.  The  ctTigy 
represents   a    bcjiki'il    bird    with    wiiiirs   upraised    ainl    initspicad. 
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Evidently  it  was  intended  as  a  pendant,  for  the  head  is 
pei-forated  laterally.  The  drilling  is  at  a  slant  from  the  right 
side,  and  a  needle  cannot  be  put  through  from  the  left  side 
owing  to  the  height  of  the  wing  above  the  perforation,  but  a 
needle  inserted  on  the  right  side  goes  clear  through  until  it 
touches  the  left  wing. 

Other  Stone  Objects.  One  or  two  stone  pipe  bowls  of  the  oval 
or  vase  type  are  reported  from  the  site.  One  fragment  of  the 
panther  pipe  is  reported,  but  no  stone  pipes  from  the  site  occur 
in  the  Dewey  collection. 

Certain  long,  flat,  elliptical  pebbles  seem  to  be  "slicking 
stones"  and  may  liave  been  used  in  molding  pottery.  These 
stones  are  found  in  some  abundance  on  many  Iroquoian  sites 
and  many  show  use.  Many  that  show  no  marks  of  usage  have 
been  found  in  graves  here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Some  are 
incised  along  the  outer  edges  as  if  flints  had  been  pressed  with 
a  sawing  motion  against  the  "slicker".  Some  of  the  coarser 
grained  slickers  show  use  as  abrasive  stones.  A  few  seem  to 
have  been  used  to  sharpen  the  edges  of  the  iron  and  steel  knives 
acquired  from  traders  and  early  explorers. 

The  chipped  flints  are  mostly  triangular  arrow  points. 
A  few  knives  having  shoulders  and  stems  occur.  The  few 
notched  points  reported  from  Factory  Hollow  seem  to  have 
come  from  an  Algonkian  site  on  the  flat  below.  If  any  have  been 
found  on  the  hill,  we  may  assume  that  the  larger  number  were 
left  there  by  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  region,  long  before 
the  Seneca  came  into  possession  of  it.  Some  flint  disks  have 
been  discovered  that  seem  to  be  circular  knives.  Knives  of 
flint,  of  course,  were  used  with  a  sawing  motion,  the  many 
small  sharp  points  in  the  edge  of  the  blade  doing  the  cutting. 
It  was  not  easy  to  whittle  with  a  flint  knife,  though  this  could 
be  done  in  a  limited  way  with  large  single  flakes  of  the  harder 
material.       Some    scrapers   are   reported,   but   no   drills. 

Pottery  Articles.  Quantities  of  broken  ]iottery  have  been 
found  here,  the  sherds  occurring  in  nearly  all  the  refuse  pits. 
A  few  complete  vessels  have  been  taken  from  graves,  there 
having  been  at  least  two  in  the  Peck  collection,  destroyed  in 
the  Capitol  fire  in  1011.  Most  of  the  pottery  has  the  notched 
rim  and  is  from  bowl-shaped  pots  rather  than  from  the  older 
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jar-like  |)i)t.s  of  tin'  earlier  period,  as  at  lliclimoiid  Mills  (see 
fig.  5).  The  neck  ami  collar  type  does  occur,  however,  but  only 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  older  pits  or  in  old  pits  that  have  been 
filled  and  which  contain  no  sherds  of  the  notched  type.  Sherds 
of  the  neck  and  collar  type  with  the  incised  lines  in  trianfrular 
plats  with  opposed  directions  are  found  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
side  hill  dumps.  The  notched  rim  sherds  are  found  on  \o\>. 
In  some  cases  thei-c  is  an  ovcrwash  of  day  and  soil  separatiTiir 
the  two  layers. 

These  facts  seem  to  be  especially  significant.      'I'licy  indicMtc 
that   diiriiii/    the   occupancy   of   this  site   the   Seneca   Indians 


TIG.   5.      Type  of  notched   rim    iioUeiy   ve.s.sel    from    the    Fiu-lory    HoUow 
Site,  New  Yorl<  .State  Museum  CoUection.     From  H.  K.  Delaert.     Scale:     1-5. 


cvoh'ed  or  adopted  another  type  of  pottery  decoration  and  ei'en 
altered  the  form  pre^'ionsly  nsed- 

The  two  t.\pcs  of  di'coi-atioii  are  well  illustrated  in  figure 
•i.  Even  lici-c  there  will  be  found  tn  l»r  a  variation  between 
the  kind  having  the  plats  of  incised  pMiallrl  lines  and  the  more 
specialized  ]\IohaAvk  forms.  Then-  is  even  a  dill'ercMce  between 
these  and  the  Uicbmond  .Mills  types,  indicating  that  tin-  process 
of  degeneration  bail  MJicaiJy  si't  in.  witli  the  title  movini:  toward 
the  notched  edge.  Sonic  inllni'iicc  was  at  W()r]<  pi'odncin^'  a 
modification  in  decorative  mot  it's.      What  was  it? 
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FIG.    S.      Bone    articles    from     the    Factory     Hollow    Site.       Scale:       2-3. 
From    the    Dewey   Collection. 
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Pottery  Pipes.  A  considerable  number  of  broken  pipes 
liavc  bi'i-n  t'omul  lien-,  and  inelmle  animal  and  bird  effi<rii's, 
snake  fornLS,  and  tiii'  familiar  l)owl  witli  parallel  rings  (see  fig. 
4).  One  pipe  is  deseribed  as  baviiig  a  bear's  head  with  a 
bollow  inside  having  small  iiebbles  in  it.  The  rattle-head  pipe 
of  clay  is  found  on  a  number  of  early  Seneca  sites,  and,  indeed, 
some  that  date  close  to  1700. 

Other  Pottery  Articles.  A  few  reworked  fragments  of 
brnkcii  pottery  have  lieen  ffnind  in  tlie  form  of  disks,  as  if  they 
liail  lieen  Used  as  small  (pioits.  These  are  eliaraeteristie  of 
early  Iroipioian  sites,  particularly  those  in  Jefferson  county.  Of 
even  greater  interest  is  one  molded  disk  or  dice,  similar  to  the 
deer  bone  button  used  by  the  lro(|uois  in  sets  of  eight  in  a  dice 
game.  The  pottery  button  is  small  and  well  made.  See  figure 
4.      One  pei'forated  piittery  bead,  round  in  shape,  is  reported. 

Bone  and  Antler  Articles.  These  are  numerous  in  the  refuse 
and  many  line  s])ecimens  have  been  discovered.  The  awls  are 
oT  the  usual  types,  that  is,  .ioint  ends,  tubiilar,  trough-like, 
round,  and  solid  sjjlinters,  all,  of  course,  sharpened  on  one  end 
for  perforating  ob.jeets.  One  long  ..wl,  or  rather  punch,  is 
shown  in  figure  6,  to  the  left  of  the  plate.  A  smaller  awl  of 
the  splinter  type  is  just  to  the  lower  right  of  it.  One  of  the 
unusiuil  specimens  is  shown  at  the  top  of  the  picture.  It  seems 
to  be  a  scoop  or  a  nmrrow  spoon.  However,  it  may  have  been 
intended  as  a  bone  scraper,  for  the  edge  is  sharp.  The  bone 
needles  from  the  site  are  particularly  good,  being  thin  and 
delicate.  Two  types  are  shown  at  the  lower  iMf;ht  of  the  )ilate. 
One  has  the  hole  near  the  center  and  the  other  nearer  one  end. 
The  fish  hook  shown  in  the  plate  is  similar  to  those  found  in 
such  aliun(lane<'  at  K'ieliiiiond  Mills.  It  is  barbless  like  most 
if  not  all  i)rehistoric  specimens.  Xumerous  animal  teeth 
separated  from  the  .jaws  are  found  in  the  refuse,  and,  indeed, 
some  in  the  graves.  Some  of  these  plainly  show  use,  as  those 
of  foxes,  bears,  elks,  etc.  Some  beaver  teeth  have  been  used 
as  scrapers  and  have  been  hafted.  A  wolf  and  elk  tooth  are 
shown  to  the  left  center  of  the  plate.  A  beaver  tooth  scraper 
is  above  it.  In  the  lower  center  of  the  plate  are  two  ball  .joint 
pendants.  These  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
refuse. 
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FIG.  7.  Antler  articles  from  the  Factory  Hollow  Site.  Top  row: 
Antler  arrow  point  in  process.  Lower  row:  .\ntler  pitching  tools.  Scale: 
About    actual    size.      Dewey    Collection. 
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Bone  Figurines,  m-  snuill  i'nif;:it's  ol'  tlif  liimiau  ligiire,  carved 
in  liiJiic,  arc  oiic  nl  llie  i'liarat'turi.stii;  articles  ol'  Factory  Hollow. 
These,  so  far  as  1  know,  oeeur  only  iu  graves.  Tliere  were 
several  iu  tlie  Peck  collection  iu  the  State  Museum,  oue  or  two 
of  tliem  beiug  of  unusual  interest.  At  least  two  specimens  are 
ingeniously  carved  iu  the  famous  "September  Morn"  attitude, 
wMiich  proves  that  "there  is  uothiug  new  under  the  sun'. 
Beauchamp  illustrates  several  from  this  site  in  "Horn  and  Bone 
Imiileiiients"",  Ijulletin  of  the  State  Museum.  A  specimen  of  a 
carved   ligure   is  shown   in   tlic  plate. 

Antler  Articles.  Some  exceptionally  tine  antler  articles 
have  l)een  i'ouml  in  both  graves  and  refuse  heaps.  Figure  7 
shows  a  series  of  antler  points,  illustrating  the  process  of  making 
an  antler  arrow  point.  The  tirst  specimen,  at  the  left  ujiper 
corner,  shows  the  prong  as  broken  otl'  the  antler.  It  is 
unworked,  save  for  the  intentional  break.  The  next  figure 
shows  the  prong  cut  ol)li(iucly  at  one  end.  The  mark  of  the 
steel  or  the  flint  knife  shows  a  well  directed  incision.  The  third 
piece  has  been  si-rapi'd  to  reduce  its  irregular  outer  surface  and 
has  liaii  llir  base  worked  into  the  liarb.  Tlie  last  specimen 
siiows  a  typical  Factoi-y  Hollow  antler  arrow  point,  with  the 
jiolc  drilled  in  as  a  socket  for  the  ;irrow  shaft.  The  marks  of 
the  scraper  arc  plainly-  visible  on  tiic  surface  of  the  [)oint,  wiiicli 
is    rc})roduceil    in   appro.xiniatcly    actual    size. 

The  condition  of  antler  si)eciuiens  suggests  that  the  native 
crarisiiMii  possessed  the  secret  of  working  antler  in  a  softened 
condition  which  they  afterward  again  hardened.  Many  antler 
specimens  show  marks  of  cutting  that  indicate  that  they  had 
been  iMit  when  they  were  as  easy  to  cut  as  wax.  Mr.  Uewey 
has  suggested  that  the  process  was  that  of  soaking  the  antler 
in  a  sort  of  vinegar  and  afterward  hardening  it  by  allowing 
it  to  remain  in  liniewater.  However  this  may  lie.  it  is  the 
experience  of  most  archeologists  to  lind  autlei-  shavings  that  are 
as  long  and  thin  as  wiiiftlings  from  a  stick  of  green  wood. 
Antler  is  a  hard  and  diriicult  sul)stance  to  carve  with  Mint  tools, 
and  even  steel  tools,  such  as  the  Indians  were  able  to  get  at  the 
time. 

The  second  and  lower  row  in  plate  7  illustrates  several 
antler  "pitehing   tools""   or   pins,   the   first   of  which   shows   the 
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cutting  aud  shaviug  down  piooi'ss,  aud  the  last  the  complete 
polishing.  This  specimen  is  turtiier  colored  by  contact  with 
a  piece  of  copper  or  brass,  being  a  brilliant  copper  green.  It 
is  from  a  grave.  All  the  specimens  are  exceptionally  good  aud 
typical  of  the  Seneca  culture  throughout  its  duration  in  this 
special  geo'graphic  area.  They  may  be  tools  used  in  tiaking 
chipped  Hint  implements,  and  their  ends  show  that  they  have 
been  used  against  stone.  Thus,  they  are  called  "pitching 
tools",  a  term  familiar  to  archeologists. 

Shell  Articles.  The  shell  articles  from  Factory  Hollow  are 
relatively  few  compared  with  those  from  later  sites.  The 
tubular  shell  beads  are  of  the  characteristic  coastal  type  and 
are  made  from  the  dressed  down  columellae  of  the  Fulgar. 
Some  have  been  cut  into  massive  and-  irregular  beads,  which 
nevertheless  have  been  neatly  perforated. 

The  smaller  tubular  shell  wampum  is  of  considerable 
interest  because  it  represents  the  earlier  type  of  this  bead.  The 
.size  is  slightly  larger  than  the  later  bead  and  all  appear  to 
have  been  made  from  Fulgar  shells.  None  appear  to  have  beeu 
(jf  the  purple  Venus  variety,  though  the  bleaching  process  of 
(burial  generally  removes  all  traces  of  the  natiu-al  coloring.  A 
string  of  white  wampum  more  than  three  feet  long  was  found 
in  one  grave.      It  is  of  the  type  described. 

Shell  effigies  from  the  site  are  rare,  but  a  few  small  pendants 
are  in  the  Dewey  collection.  One  of  these  represents  a  claw 
and  has  a  sroall  perforation  for  suspension.  Another  seems  to 
be  the  remaining  portion  of  a  bird  effigy,  —  the  familiar  flying 
heron  type,  numerous  on  later  sites. 

Unio  shells  are  numerous  and  most  of  them  seem  to  be  the 
remnants  of  those  eaten.  A  few,  however,  were  used  as 
scrapers,  probably  in  skin  dressing  or  for  shaping  the  surfaces 
of  pottery  vessels.  On  these  the  ground  down  edge  of  the  shell 
shows  the  type  of  usage  to  which  the  shell  was  put. 

Brass  Articles.  Numerous  articles  composed  of  brass  have 
been  found,  particularly  in  graves.  Most  of  these  articles  are 
small  brass  kettles,  few  having  a  diam,eter  greater  than  ten 
inches  or  a  depth  greater  than  six.  Some  have  been  found 
containing  the  remnants  of  food,  such  as  squash  seeds,  fish 
bones,  etc.,  preserved  by  the  copper  oxide.      Others  have  been 
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found  wrapi>i'il  iu  dotli,  baiU.  I'm,  skin  ami  wads  of  Buffalo 
hair.  Tlu-sc  suljstant-es  were  so  saturated  with  copper  salts 
that   preservation   has   been   eonii)lete. 

Of  greater  interest  culturally  is  the  use  made  of  sheet  brass 
b\'  the  Indians  themsi-lves,  fur  this  shows  the  adai)tatii>n  of  a 
ni'w  nuiterial  to  native  uses. 

Brass  articles  so  fcnini'd  tall  in  two  general  ela.sses, 
ornanientiil  and  useful.  The  most  common  of  the  useful 
articles  are  triangular  brass  arrow  points.  At  Factory  Hollow 
several  types  of  ariow  puinls  arc  found:  the  isosceles  triangle, 
the  triangle  with  an  indented  base,  the  trningle  |)ertoratcd  in 
the  center,  and  tin'  bai'lied  point  having  a  stiviight  lu'ck.  Some 
of  these  ty])cs  arc  shown  in  the  line  drawing.  Fig.  8.  The 
barbed  j)nint  is  a  rare  t.\  pc  ami  few  if  any  have  been  fouiul 
elsewhere.  The  awl  at  the  lower  left  in  general  follows  the 
liiM's  ol  a  lionc  awl.  The  nicked  edge  seems  to  be  the  remains 
oi  pci-forations  in  the  piece  from  whicli  the  awl  was  cut.  The 
article  at  the  bottom  nuiy  be  an  attempt  to  nuike  a  rude  saw. 
The  to|)  lu-  back  is  sti-cngthem-d  by  a  folding  of  the  material. 
Tin-  o\al  piece  seems  to  be  a  Jiendaiit  ami  tii  have  lieeii  uscil 
as  an  ornament.  The  large  hook  in  the  center  is  a  niust 
interesting  s])eciiiieii.  ami  apparently  is  an  lu-nameiital  pendant. 
The  material  is  thicker  than  in  the  case  of  other  cut  bra.ss 
ornaments.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  so  far  as  the 
ornaments  of  Kurnpeau  brass  arc  concerned,  the  Seneca  made 
almost  the  same  forms  in  prnilui  iiii;  theiu  that  the  iiiniind 
building  Indians  of  Ohio  did  centuries  before  in  mica;  but 
though  the  Seneca  knew  of  mica,  during  the  long  pi-riod  liie.i 
had  been  in  this  aiea  they  never  used  mica  tor  ornaiiients. 
Mica  was  tabooed  for  reasons  best  known  to  the  successors  of 
the  mound  building  Indians. 

.\mong  the  brass  articles  from  Factory  Hollow  is  a  piece 
i'\i<|eiit  ly  on<'e  a  patch  a|)plied  to  a  brass  kettle.  It  is 
licrforated  and  has  strips  of  brass  inserted  ami  bent  over  to 
hold  on  the  i>ateh. 

Other  brass  articles  found  are  rolle<l  tiilmlar  beads  and  a 
few  conical  fringe  (U'lianuuits,  much  more  abundant  on  later 
sites,  especially  on  the  Tram  farm  and  on  the  Augustus 
Warren  farm. 
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PIG.  8.  Brass  articles  from  the  Factory  Hollow  Site.  1.  Triangular 
point.  2.  Perforated  brass  triangrle.  3.  Brass  pendanf.  4-  Barbed  brass 
point.  5.  Sickle  shaped  brass  itendant.  6.  Brass  awl.  7.  Brass  saw. 
Scale:      2-3.       Dewey   Collection. 
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Iron  Implements.  Artii-lcs  of  ii-oii  or  stet-l  I'roin  thu  site 
include  a  tVw  knives,  evidently  onee  havin<r  bone  handles,  iron 
axes  of  the  nsnal  trade  type,  known  as  the  CMient  ax,  chisel 
edtrcs  and  other  nndoterrnined  specimens.  Several  iron  awls 
have  I n  found,  none  of  IIumm  in  lininlli's. 

Articles  of  Glass.  These  inciiidi-  H\iri)|)ean  lieads.  At 
Factory  lliilluw  oijIn  a  few  typi's  of  Kuropcan  heads  have  been 
foiiMii,  iiidiratinf,'  only  the  beginning  of  trade  witli  llic  whites. 
In  all  sites  of  a  later  period  beads  are  abnndant  and  of  a  score 
or  more  types.  The  Ix'ads  in  onr  possession  from  this  site  an' 
mostl>  nmnil  liliie  heads  abont  om'  fifth  iiieh  in  diameter. 
There  arc  a  few  small  blm"  and  wliiti'  beads  and  a  still  smaller 
inimber  of  red  beads  st''iped  red  anil  while.  The  State  Museum 
has  ten  vai-ictics  of  beads  fi-oni  the  site,  all  from  the  Dewey 
i-dliection. 

Preserved  Cloth.  WInie  hjanlvrt  ch'tii  or  clothing  fal)ric 
has  been  i]i  i-niitjict  with  tir;iss  (ir  copper  tlie  leaching  out  of 
the  ((ippcr  salts  saturates  the  fabrics  and  preserves  it  from  decay. 
In  till-  graves  of  this  site  sevi'i'a!  pieces  of  re<l  woolen  cloth  of 
coai'sc  weav<'  have  been  fnuiid.  still  fetainint;  the  original  I'cd 
d>e.  Il  appeal's  to  In-  a  type  nf  trailr  c'lutli  kmiwn  for  several 
erntiu-ies  as   |)iibs(.n.  al'tri-  mu    1-jiu'lisli    niainifarturcr. 

Relation  of  Factory  Hollow  Site  to  Others  in  the  Region. 

Seneca  Village  Sites  in  General.  Kriun  the  tcsiimony  ni 
■arly  travelers,  iiiissionarics  and  exploi'crs.  the  Seneca  tribe 
was  a  piipniiuis  unc.  oe  •u|iyin^'  a  consjil.'ralilc  i-ange  of  territory, 
and  livinj:  in  at  least  four  large  villages  and  several  smaller 
ones.  Tf  we  take  the  nund)er  of  four  in'ineipal  towns  as  the 
correct  number  in  the  tim<'  of  ( ii'i'cnhalgh  for  example,  wc 
may  assume  that  each  of  these  village  localitii's  at  a  pri'vio\is 
time  had  other  localities.  AVe  know  that  it  was  the  cnstoni 
of  the  Seiirca  and  cognate  liibcs  to  move  their  towns  to  (tther 
sites  at  pei-iodic  times.  Thi'  duration  of  an  occupied  site 
piMibably  depended  upon  scvi'ral  factors.  A  site  was  haliitable 
so  long  as  tliei'c  \vas  a  good  water  suppl>'.  a  pbnliful  wood 
suppl>.  a  fertile  agricidtnral  area,  and  ea.sy  communii-at  ion 
with  ollhi'  \illaires.  Ther-c  may  Imvc  lieen  also  tlianuuiturgieal 
reasons    for    mo\  in^^    villages.       Il    may    be    that    the    evil    sjjirits 
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of  witches,  the  jiliosts  of  enemies,  the  unrequited  spirits  of 
slain  warriors  or  the  wraiths  of  animals,  haunted  the  village, 
briiifj;iiig'  siekenss  and  ill  luck.  One  might  endure  cold  and 
hunger,  but  who  can  witlistand  th.e  unseen  powers  of  the  air ! 
The  dream  of  a  sorcerer,  the  whim  of  an  old  woman  of  the 
cult  of  the  rulers  of  the  tribal  destiny  may  have  ordered  the 
movement  of  the  village  to  a  ni'w  location.  Life  is  a  tragedy, 
the  red  forest  dwellers  well  understood.  The  old  village 
with  its  heaps  of  decaying  refuse,  its  tainted  water,  its  graves 
and  its  tick-infested  hark  lodges,  must  be  abandoned.  Its 
muddy  and  rutted  area  was  slimy  with  the  filth  of  a  decade. 
It  wns.  haggard  and  withered  like  a  leaf  burnt  by  August  sun 
and  bitten  by  Octo]>er  frost.  It  must  fall  in  ruin.  Tlu> 
neighboring  village  had  heard  the  ghostly  voices  warning. 
Already  their  new  cabins  were  smiling  u]ion  a  grassy  plot.  The 
time  has  come  for  us  to  i^o. 

The  survey  lunl  been  made  and  with  many  a  sacrificial 
prayer,  the  burnini;  of  tobai'eo  incense,  the  wail  of  regret,  the 
chanting  of  invocation,  the  new  site  is  aiuiounccd.  The  time 
is  at  hand  when  we  go ! 

It  is  spi'ingtime  and  the  \i'ai'  is  new.  We  shall  bestir 
ourselves  like  the  birds  and  Iniild  new  nests!  "With  songs  of 
joy,  the  furniture,  pelts,  utensils,  ceremonial  itaraphernalia  are 
moved  and  |)laced  nndei-  guard.  The  men  are  busy  cuttinu' 
lioles,  timbers  and  stakes  for  the  new  houses.  Bark  is  peeled 
in  great  sheets  that  smell  of  the  fragrance  of  the  elm.  Boys 
and  men  strip  off  shreds  of  elm  liark,  butteriuit  and  basswood, 
using  the  iniu'r  bark.  These  shreds  are  soaked  ami  twisted 
into  ropes  and  cords  for  tying  the  .sheet  bark  on  the  iumv  honse.s. 
Everyone  is  busy,  for  the  life  of  the  red  men  is  one  of 
continuous  toil.  Great  barn-like  frames  arc  erected  and  the 
slahs  of  hark  laid  over  them.  Soon  there  is  a  new  village  and 
there  is  great  re.ioicing.  At  the  Strawberry  thanksgiving,  a 
village  festival  is  hehl  to  which  all  neighboring  villagers  are 
invited.  The  winter's  store  of  corn,  transported  from  the  old 
granaries,  affords  nu^al  f(u-  bread:  the  warriors  have  provided 
a  ton    of   meat.       It   is   a    time   of  thanksgiving. 

Then  there  is  a  wail.  A  long  somber  looking  burden  is 
taken  out  on  a  bark  litter.      In  a  spot  chosen  for  the  purpose 
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there  is  a  newly  made  grave.     We  listen,  and  from  a  new  long 

lioiisp  we  hear  a  warrior  slidiit.  Sliortly  a  grandmotluT  conu's 
flirt li  with  another  and  smaller  hiiiidle  ii]ion  a  thin  Itoard  with 
a   IiiioiIimI  to|).      There  is  a  new  lialic  in  the  village,  a  ni-w  liahe 

eo to   watch   the   villa<re   v'row   and   age,  —  a  new   hahe  eonie 

who  shall  perhaps  live  to  see  the  village  move  again  before  he 
is  nil!  enii\|i,r|i  to  iTd  with  tile  men  on  the  liiini.  When  he  is 
old  I'lioiigli  to  walk  lie  will  visit  the  old  village  with  his  mother 
who,  arme<1  with  magieal  charms  that  will  keep  the  ghosts 
away,  will  tell  him  the  story  ai  the  old  town.  And  what  a  ruin 
i1  is!  K'ank  weeds  and  briars  have  grown  ahont  it.  Some  of 
the  lod;,'e  poles  are  standing,  like  ghosts  of  trees.  The  hark 
h;is  rotted  otV  and  lies  in  tattered  heaps.  Burrowing  animals 
prowl  about,  forest  mice  gnaw  at  tile  bones  of  the  last  feasts. 
"Our  house  was  here,"  says  the  mother.  "There  is  a  magical 
stone  there.  The  graves  are  over  in  the  clump  of  pines."  No 
sta.v  in  the  abandoned  town  is  long,  for  if  is  miliicky  to  reawaken 
the  shades  that   linger  there. 

The  new  village  by  this  time  shows  the  marks  of  occupation 
an<l  must  eventually  be  abandoned:  but  however  well  located, 
till'  old  town  site  will  imt  asraiii  be  iimlested.  The  march  is 
always  on. 

.'~!iiili.  in  brief,  and  leaviiitr  out  jniy  attempt  at  description. 
is  flic   life  story  of  the  .Seneca   village. 

Hach  one  of  the  four  (or  morei  great  villages  kept  on 
moviiijr.  It  is  not  (>asy  to  .say  where  the  earlier  Factory  Hollow 
site  was,  but  I  think  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  its  new 
loiatioii  was  on  the  flat  land  and  rolling  hillocks  now  on  the 
Warren  farm.  Tt  is  important  to  note  that  the  Factory  Hollow 
site  marks  the  last  of  a  series  of  hill-top  loeations.  Not  long 
after  this,  though  sightly  places  may  have  been  chosen  for 
draiiiafre  and  fm-  some  natural  advantage,  the  Seneca  villages 
i-amc  down  from  the  lulls  and  were  located  on  the  lowei-  level, 
if  ma.v  be  that  the  Factory  Hollow  site  marks  anothei-  ehanire. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  palisaded  like  some  earlier  sites. 
Tt  may  be  that  the  stee])  hill  was  considered  suflficient  protection. 
Nor  is  there  any  suggestion  or  trace  of  a  wall  and  ditch,  or  a 
palisade  line  on  the  lower  site  on  the  Warren  farm.  The  walled 
towns    were   disappeaiine-.       But    it    must    not    be   thought    that 
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all  walled  towns  disappeared.  Some  were  in  existence  when 
Denonville  raided  the  Seueca  towns  in  1687.  But  the  beginning 
of  great  changes  had  started. 

Age  of  the  Site.  The  Factory  Hollow  site,  as  we  have 
previously  stated,  marks  the  period  when  the  intiuence  of  the 
white  trader  was  just  begiuuiog  to  be  felt.  It  has  yielded  too 
many  articles  of  European  origin  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
state  that  the  site  is  as  early  as  the  Champlaiu  period.  There 
are  too  few  to  permit  the  estimate  to  fall  as  low  as  the 
Denonville  time.  Our  estimate  must  fall  between  these  periods, 
with  the  margin  well  toward  the  earlier  time.  Let  us  say  for 
the  sake  of  argument  that  it  was  just  before  the  time  of  the 
Erie  wai's  of  ItiSG.  Let  us  even  admit  that  the  site  was  known 
to  Sanson  d'  Abbeville,  whose  map  appeared  in  1656.  Look 
at  his  map  and  see  the  string  of  lakes  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Genesee  and  say  if  that  tributary  is  not  the  Honeoye.  Look 
again  and  see  that  he  names  the  country  as  the  land  of  the 
Sonoutourorons  (the  people  of  the  hills,  or  the  Seneca).  The 
Boughtou  Bill  site  is  one  that  lingered  on  the  hills.  Trust 
the  French  to  measure  their  foes  and  to  locate  their  strongholds. 

The  Name  of  the  Village.  We  know  that  the  occupants  of 
the  site  were  the  Seneca.  We  know  this  because  every  specimen 
from  the  hill  ci'ies  out  its  origin  as  audibly  to  the  midei-standiug 
as  if  it  spoke  to  the  ear.  The  material  compares  with  that 
from  sites  that  white  explorers  marked  and  mapped  as  Seneca. 
It  does  not  compare  in  similarity  with  material  from  mound 
sites  or  from  Algonkian  sites.  It  is  Seneca  material;  the 
occupants  of  the  site  were  Seneca.  This  much  we  may  state 
with  certainty. 

But  what  village  was  this  on  the  hill?  The  curious  and 
the  cautious  will  ask,  "Has  it  a  name?"  and  demand  that  we 
give  it.  This  is  a  demand  that  is  proper,  yet,  how  shall  we 
dispose  of  it?  Lewis  Henry  Morgan,  in  the  "League  of  the 
Iroquois",  gives  the  name  of  Ga-uun-da-ok  as  that  of  West 
Blooniifield.  May  it  not  be  that  this  was  the  name  applied  to 
the  hill-top  site  along  the  Iloneoye  and  on  the  hill  above  Factory 
Hollow?  Shall  we  say,  for  the  sake  of  better  information,  that 
our  site  is  Ga-nun-da-ok ?      The   word   means,   "village   upon  a 
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liill,'"  or  "upon  tin-  liill".      (iainiiida   is  a  term  ajjplied  to  Ixjtii 
villaftt'  ami  to  hill,  for  the  Sciicra   villages  were  upon   hills. 

llcrc  then  is  a  iirolilcm  idr  those  who  arr  lovers  of  truth 
ami  (li'votcd  to  mystery,  even  as  the  "  faithful  of  ol<l"  whom 
we  have  (leserihed  in  our  i>rolo^ue.  Who  shall  otVcr  ineeiise 
of  toliaeco  as  he  jionders?  Who  shall  he  faithful  and  /.ealous, 
that  the  Jck/udIi  may  reveal  the  hidden  wisdom  and  liestow  a 
charm?  The  "order"  indei'd  has  heeii  founded,  and  its  mendx'rs 
iimsl  relaiii  the  "listeninfr  ear  and  the  Wiilelilnl  e.\-e",  tln-reliy 
to  iiliser-\c   the   wisdiiin   iif  the  JiK/tldll. 
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APPENDIX 

A  Field  Survey  of  Factory  Hollow  Site 

By  llarrisou  C.  Foiiett 

i\ly  first  visit  to  this  site  iii  1915  did  uot  impress  me  with 
its  iinpoi'tauce,  owiug  perhaps  to  tradition  which  says  that  the 
refuse  is  scarce  and  articles  rare.  Later,  with  more 
investigation,  1  altered  my  opinion,  as  will  be  seen. 

There  are  at  this  time  a  number  of  depressions  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  site,  showing  distinctly  that  considerable  excavating 
had  been  carried  on   by  amateur  collectors. 

The  top  soil  here  is  about  two  feet  deep,  composed  of  a 
tenacious  red  clay,  interspersed  with  sand  and  resting  on  a 
strata  of  hard  yellow  clay.  When  the  top  soil  has  been 
disturbed,  a  heavy  rain  will  cause  it  to  slide,  and  in  this  way 
tons  have  been  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  taking  with 
it  the  refuse,  which  in  its  course  mingles  with  the  soil  to  such 
an  extent  that  very  little  is  visible  when  it  is  arrested  by  the 
tiat  lands  below. 

Several  test  pits  were  sunk  along  tlii>  slnpe,  by  Mr.  Dewey 
and  myself,  resulting  in  the  location  of  a  number  of  deposits  of 
refuse,  most  of  wliieh  had  been  previously  dug  over.  These 
were  located  near  the  escarpnu'ut  of  the  bank  and  well  towards 
the  southern  end  of  the  village  site.  In  the  virgin  refuse  the 
artifacts  were  uot  plentiful  and  contained  but  few  animal  bones 
for  the  quantity  of  black  earth  encountered.  Occasional  tiuds 
of  a  bone  awl,  iron  axe,  pieces  of  bone  needles,  brass  scrap, 
and  a  few  of  the  round  red  glass  beads  were  made. 

From  this  place  to  the  northern  fence  line  which  crosses 
the  site  from  west  to  east,  very  little  refuse  exists.  In  all 
probability  most  of  the  deposit  which  once  midoubtedly  existed 
here  has  been  washed  to  the  bottom  and  buried  underneath 
several  feet  of  clay. 

Further  survey  of  the  site  rendered  it  apparent  that  there 
must  be  quantities  of  refuse  and  of  m,ueh  more  importance 
than  that  which  we  had  so  far  encountered;  therefore 
investigation  was  made  on  the  slope  on  the  north  side  of  the 
fence  above  mentioned  and  in  the  heavy  underbrush.  Some 
very  interesting  artifacts  were  exhumed  proving  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  annals  of  the  past  as 
they  are  recorded  in  this  kitchen  midden. 
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The  refuse  liad  appiirciitly  been  (lumped  over  the  edpe  of 
tlic  l)iuik  and  washed  down,  hidtfing  wherever  there  was  a 
depression  arresting  it,  as  evideneed  bj-  the  triau-rular  sliape 
of  the  pits  on  completion.  In  one  of  these  pits  we  found 
ipiantities  of  pot  shci-ds  (identical  with  tliose  of  the  HicliiiMind 
Nfjlls  site),  burii'il  in  tiic  ashes  and  on  the  Ixtttmri.  directly 
over  this  and  in  cuntjict  with  the  heavy  overlaiil  rim  pntti-rii 
of  the  later  date,  wliich  is  the  predoniinat itif;  'ypc  found  iicre. 
Over  tiiis  depnsil  unci  nr.iri'i-  the  surl'iirc  wri-c  pieces  of  l)rass 
kettles.  As  the  ashes  were  mintrled  tot,'etlicr  and  free  from 
surface  or  any  forci<rn  matter  there  can  not  !»■  a  mistake  in 
the  identification  whieli  we  were  partieidar  in  ol).serving.  This 
deposit  was  three  feet  dee])  in  the  center.  Amoufr  the  artifacts 
unearthed  is  a  bone  tisiduxik,  the  only  one  known  to  have  been 
found  on  this  site. 

A  few  years  afj"  m  sreat  slide  of  eartii  took  place  on  the 
west  slope  near  the  north  fence  line,  exposiufr  larjre  ipiantities 
of  animal  hones.  The  slide  was  of  such  dimensions  that  it 
aroused  considerable  interest,  and  it  was  visited  hy  a  numlier 
of  people  who  curiously  iironoum-ed  the  iiones  as  luniLiin.  As 
a  result  stories  are  prevalent  that  skeleto!is  were  washed  down 
tile  bank  "l>y  the  lunnii'eds".  This  refuse  iod'jed  in  vai'ious 
places,  hut  is  so  iiierf;;eil  with  the  clay  that  it  has  been  rendered 
almost  iniiiossiblc  to  obtain  any  s])ecimens  by  any  deftrec  of 
reasonalile  lahor.  However,  a  few  articles  have  been  extracted 
from   some  of  the   more  e.xjxjsed    |iiaces. 

Testing  on  the  eastern  slope  and  oj)piisitc  the  village  site 
did  not  discdose  any  refuse,  but  a  snuill  deposit  was  located  on 
the  north-east  coriu'r,  in  a  hollow  between  two  small  knolls. 
This  accumulation  is  evidently  the  residt  of  wash  and  very 
few  articles  were  obtained  in  it.  Test  holes  sunk  on  the 
escarpment  of  the  riilge  extending  along  the  northern  side  of 
the  village  site  disclosed  refuse  whi(di  in  some  spots  is  two  feet 
deep.  It  evidently  has  been  dug  over,  and  no  attempt  by  us 
was   made   to   excavate  here. 

A  deep  pit  of  virgin  refuse  was  ojx'ned  in  a  hollow  between 
two  knolls  on  tlic  narrow  neck  of  land  to  the  north  of  the 
village  and  the  section  which  sejiarates  the  village  from  the 
burial  site.      This  |iit   is  three  feet   deep  in  the  center,  is  conical, 
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gradually  tapering  up  to  the  surface,  and  is  about  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter,  being  nearly  round. 

The  articles  obtained  were  few  in  number  considering  the 
amount  of  the  debris  taken  out.  It  was  almost  solid  ashes 
and  a  very  interesting  midden.  Our  refuse  work  ceased  with 
the  completion  of  this  pit. 

The  burying  ground,  which  is  located  but  a  few  rods  to  the 
north  of  here,  has  from  surface  appearance  received  considerable 
,deva.station.  It  is  a  crime  that  the  records  of  the  work  on 
such  an  important  site  have  not  been  preserved.  The  only 
information  obtainable  is  that  most  of  the  graves  were  opened 
a  number  of  years  ago  by  a  Jfr.  ifarvin  Peck,  of  West 
Bloomfield,  who  sold  his  collection  to  the  State,  but  unfortu- 
nately most  of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany 
in  1911. 

Local  residents  say  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  graves 
were  opened,  an  estimate  I  think  too  high  by  at  least  fifty. 

Those  who  have  seen  some  of  the  exhumations  claim  that 
great  quantities  of  artifacts  were  taken  out,  among  which  were 
stone  implements,  clay  .jars,  pipes  and  numerous  European 
articles,  as  beads,  brass  articles  and  iron  axes. 

In  a  grave  opened  liy  a  Mr.  Hinman.  a  nearby  resident, 
the  skeleton  was  said  to  have  been  covered  with  a  fur  rolie 
containing  a  bear's  skull,  covered  with  a  layer  of  red  cedar 
sticks.  Beneath  the  robe  was  a  brass  kettle,  inverted,  covering 
three  clay  pots.  Near  the  body  was  a  clay  pipe  with  a  bear 
effigy,  the  head  of  which,  Iteing  hollow,  contained  a  small  peblde, 
which  would  rattle  when  the  pipe  was  shaken.  With  another 
skeleton  were  found  two  bone  dolls  one  of  which  is  in  the 
collection  of  ]\lr.  Dewey. 

I  would  judi:'!'  that  not  more  than  fifty  to  seventy  burials 
had  been  exhumetl.  A  few  test  pits  were  sunk  in  between  and 
on  tlu'  extreme  outside  of  spots  where  graves  had  been  opened, 
but  without  .success.  Without  doubt  a  trench  across  the  top 
of  the  knoll  would  prove  successful  in  the  location  of  several 
graves.  Work  in  this  respect  was  not  carried  on  owing  to 
permission  not  having  been  obtained  from  the  property  owner. 

Burials  apparently  extend  down  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
west  side  of  the  knoll,  and  there  may  be  an  extensive  burial 
site  in  the  vicinitv  not  yet  disturl)ed. 
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'I'lii'  soil  oil  tlir  Uiioll  is  jri-avolly  loam,  on  the  lower  ground 
the  tenacious  rctl  clay  and  of  such  a  hard  nature  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  an  impression  in  it  witli  a  shovel  except  in 
wet  weather. 

It  is  saiil  the  trraves  on  this  site  are  unusually  deep,  as  is 
evidenced  li.\  the  exaiiiiniii'r  nt'  one  opened  that  had  hceii 
previously  dufr.  It  had  a  de|)th  id'  fonr  and  onedialf  feet  and 
then  the  hiittoin  had  not  been  reached  Three  or  four  graves 
were  unearthed  in  a  •travel  pit  neai-  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  village  site  a  few  years  ago.  .\o  records  are  (d)tainal)le 
of   the   arti(des,    if  any. 

A  small  burial  site  was  discovered  in  lOKi  on  the  edge  of 
the  east  bank  at  the  extreme  southern  <'nd  id'  the  village  sitf. 
Previous  to  this  five  skeletons  had  been  renioNeil.  and  as  near 
as  1  am  able  to  ascertain  ea(di  grave  contained  artiides.  among 
which  are  a  clay  |>ipe.  two  or  three  bone  arrow  points,  some 
triaiigulai'  arrow  points  (flint),  a  few  glass  and  wampum  beads, 
and  i'ragments  of  brass  kettles.  These  luirials  had  been  opened 
the  previous  yeai-  and  were  loeateil  on  a  knoll  which  p|-oJects 
to  the  east  from  the  narrow  neck  of  land  as  shown  in  the  map. 
Trenches  were  l.iiil  out  across  the  top  in  the  sha])e  of  a  cross 
without  result.  In  addition  to  tliis  test  holes  were  suid<  in 
several  places,  determining  to  our  satisfaction  that  no  other 
burials   existed    on   this   knoll. 

Crossing  the  hollow  to  the  south  testing  was  eonimeneed 
in  a  sei-i(>s  of  holes  two  feet  apart.  This  was  fiftv  feet  from 
where  the  skeletons  .just  described  were  loeated.  Charcoal  was 
discovered  in  a  hole  close  to  the  edge  of  the  biiid<  and  on  the 
slope  which  extends  from  the  center  of  the  field  to  the 
escarpment  of  the  bank  on  the  east  side  of  the  site.  This 
charcoal  was  located  so  close  to  the  edge  that  we  did  not  at 
first  entertain  much  hopes  of  its  being  the  evidence  of  a  burial 
iniilerneath.  a  sign  that  seldom  fails.  A  sl<eleton  was  located 
here  at  a  depth  of  otdy  eighteen  inches,  three  others  on  the 
same  level  and  oidy  a  few  feet  apart.  One  of  the  skeletons 
was  that  of  a  .vonng  adult  and  in  a  goo<l  state  of  preservation 
with  the  excei>tion  of  the  skidl  which  had  bepu  crushed 
evidetdly  by  the  weight  of  the  earth.  The  other  three  were 
older  adults  and  the  boues  were  nearly  all  decomposed.  One 
grave  contaiiu'd  a  stone  about   ten   inches  in  diameter  which  had 
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been  placed  on  top  of  the  body  when  buried,  as  it  was  found 
resting  on  the  bones  of  the  skeleton.  All  were  buried  in  the 
tiexed  position  and  had  charcoal  over  them.  One  grave  had 
been  lined  on  the  bottom  with  bark;  two  graves  had  consider- 
able red  paint  strewn  through  the  earth.  These  tw6  did  not 
contain  any  articles,  but  traces  of  iron  rust  indicated  a  knife 
or  some  other  small  implement.  The  other  two  contained 
remnants  of  two  brass  kettles,  fifty-five  round  blue  glass  beads, 
one  hundred  twenty-five  of  the  old  type  wampum  beads,  two 
triangular  points  (fiint),  three  small  flat  and  thin  stones  with 
rounded  ends,  called  "whet  stones'"  and  undoubtedly  used  as 
such,  a  small  clay  pot  broken  and  badly  decomposed  which 
was  resting  on  the  bark  and  contained  small  animal  bones, 
which  represented  the  food.  Placed  on  top  of  this  mass  were 
four  small  chunks  of  anthracite  coal,  four  badly  decomposed 
bears  teeth,  three  pieces  of  worked  flint,  and  two  s(]uash  seeds. 
The  soil  here  is  a  tenacious  red  clay  and  the  location  being  on 
low  ground  is  very  soggy,  which  may  account  for  the  bad 
coiulitiini  of  most  of  the  articles.  Further  test  holes  did  not 
discover  any  more  burials,  so  trenching  in  all  directions  was 
resorted  to  iu  hopes  of  discovering  others  on  top  of  the  knoll, 
I  was  certain  that  this  knoll  had  been  extensively  used,  not 
only  from  its  lo-ation  but  from  the  fact  that  the  burials  .iust 
descril)ed  had  been  located  so  low  down.  We  were  unable, 
however,  to  discover  another  particle  of  evidence  and  concluded 
that   we   had   excavated   the   entire   number   in   this   vicinity. 

A  trench  was  started  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
below  where  the  graves  were  opened  and  chaii-oal  in  large 
quantities  located  about  half  way  up  the  bank.  This  dcjiosit 
was  about  two  feet  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep.  Imt  did  not 
contain  any  animal  hones  or  other  evidence  to  connect  it  with 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  site. 

A  single  burial  was  discovered  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
this  field  and  very  close  to  the  village  site,  while  excavations 
were  being  cari'ied  on  foi-  a  drain  a  number  of  years  ago.  Xo 
others  being  exposed  there  probably  are  no  more  located  there. 

The  \illage  site  at  tlie  ]ii'esent  time  being  under  sod,  it  is 
impossil)le  Id  give  it  a  thorough  testing  oi'  observation,  from  the 
surface.      When  undei-  cultivation  a  long  time  ago  it  is  said  a 
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niiiiilii' 


r  of  l)Iack  spots  several  feet  in  iliaiiieter  were  visible; 
thi'sc  were  undoubtedly  lodge  sites  and  iiuist  contain  more  or 
less  f;oo(l  refuse  and  ituried  history. 

At  til"'  southern  extremity  of  the  village  site  a  prominent 
knoll  extends  cnit  lieyond  the  general  alignment  of  the  west 
hank  and  has  given  rise  to  a  local  story  that  it  was  the  fort  of 
thi'  village.  It  is  said  that  the  middle  of  this  knoll  which 
is  nearly  round  contained  a  deep  pit  of  black  earth.  Testing 
over  its  entirety  and  around  its  base  failed  to  disclose  any 
lilack  earth  or  previously  disturbed  earth.  About  half  way 
down  the  western  bank  and  well  towards  the  north  end  is  what 
appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  road-way  or  wide  path  leading 
up  towards  the  top  of  the  bank.  This  has  been  described  in  some 
previous  sketches  on  this  site.  We  have  made  tests  for  signs 
of  artificial  work  on  it,  but  failing  to  locate  anything  other 
tliaii  a  natural  depression  that  was  possibly  formed  by  the 
washing  tlown  of  the  earth  from  above,  we  are  satisfied  that 
it    had    no    aboriginal    origin. 

Fi-om  the  top  of  the  liill  on  whii-li  this  village  was  located, 
an  inicplistructiMl  \ir\\  ol'  ilic  country  can  be  had  for  several 
miles  afouiiil.  It  is  onr  of  the  most  comiiletely  naturally 
fortified  Indian  village  sites  known  anywhere  in  Western  New 
York. 

On  the  ma|>  of  fjcwis  IT.  ^Morgan,  which  places  a  number 
of  Indian  villagi-s  in  the  loralitA'.  a  n;ime  given  as  fia-nun-da-ok 
anil  said  to  mean  "a  village  on  a  hill"  has  historically 
iiern  ajiplied  to  the  more  recent  village  of  West  Bloomfield. 
It  is,  however,  my  o|)inion  that  it  is  none  other  than  the  name 
ri'ferred  to  by  the  Indians  in  their  traditions  as  ap|)lying  to 
this  site,  whicli  is  not  nmntioned  in  any  of  the  earl.\'  histories, 
l)i'rhaiis  owing  to  the  hication.  It  was  not  brought  under 
cultivalion  luitil  recently.  It  is  imiy  about  one  fourth  of  a 
mile  111  this  site  fi'oni  West  Hloonifield.  anil  this  Tmliaii  village 
site  not  being  known  it  would  not  have  been  an  ntuisual  mistake 
to    have    the    location    misappropriated. 

From  onr  surveys  and  a  study  of  the  artifacts  obtained 
from  here,  T  do  not  think  there  can  be  a  (|uestion  of  doubt  as 
to  the  continuous  occupation  of  the  village  through  a  portion 
of  at  least  three  periods. 


The  New  York  State  Archeological  Association. 

The  objects  of  this  Associatiou  shall  be :  1st,  to  promote  the 
study  of  New  York  State  archeology,  ethnology  and  aboriginal 
histors',  and  to  record  the  results  of  such  study  for  the  benefit  of 
science;  2d,  to  preserve  and  protect  the  ancieat  mounds  and 
localities  connected  with  the  Indians  who  formerly  inhabited  this 
state,  and  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  these  monuments,  so  far 
as  possible;  3rd,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  scientific  collec- 
tions of  aboriginal  artifacts  and  to  cooperate  with  the  various 
museums  within  the  State  in  the  diffusion  of  archeological  knowl- 
edge :  4th,  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  records  and  standard 
catalog  of  Xew  York  State  archeology;  to  establish  a  register 
of  collections  and  eolloctori^.  students  and  sources  of  information; 
5th,  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  fraudulent  specimens 
and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  erroneous  statements  concerning 
matters  of  archeological  interest. 

All  persons  interested  in  these  subjects  are  invited  to  become 
members  of  the  Association  or  of  the  local  Chapter  nearest  to 
them. 

The  Association  and  its  Chapters  plan  to  issue  a  uniform 
series  of  transactions  and  researches  covering  all  fields  consistent 
witB  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

All  members  of  the  Association  or  of  its  constituent  Chapters 
are  issued  a  membership  certificate  suitable  for  framing  and  a 
pocket  membership  card  serving  as  an  introduction  in  the  field 
where  collecting  is  contemplated. ' 

The  Association  is  approved  by  the  State  Education  Depart- 
nrent,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  jMuseum. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Alvin  II.  Dewey,  Box  185, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or  Walter  II.  Cassebeer,  236  Meigs  St.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  or  A.  C.  Parker,  State  Museum,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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